"CURTIS"

see rise in front of him the figure of a man whose reputa-
tion he already knew. But in a few moments he would
lose his fear and his guardedness under the influence of
a few gently-spoken questions. Curtis wanted him to
think " Here is a nice, kind gentleman, much kinder than
the other man who has been asking questions on the
other side; he only wants me to tell what I know of
the case." The answers would come quite freely, but
after a little time that suave inquiring voice would harden,
and the witness would realize that an all-important question
was coming to which there could be, as a natural con-
sequence, only one reply, the reply he least wished to
give.

" The art of cross-examination," said Curtis, " is not
necessarily to know what to ask, but to know what not
to ask. It is quite easy to ask a long series of questions
in an angry tone, and think it is getting you somewhere.
The real art is never to ask a question unless you know
the answer beforehand. Sometimes you have to take a
chance, but even then it is often possible by careful approach
to get an idea of the answer before the question is asked.
And it may even happen that you decide after all to move
to another line of inquiry. If you can't catch a witness
out in half an hour or so, you. never will. You can
cross-examine a truthful witness all day, and the only
result will be that he is telling the truth more obviously
at the end of your efforts than when you began. There
is also the common mistake of putting one question too
many in order to emphasize a good point: you should
be satisfied with nearly establishing your point: if you
try to obtain a more emphatic answer, you may find the
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